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THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 


BY FRANCES BROWNE. 
CHAPTER I.—THE MEETING OF OLD FRIENDS. 


Tue early part of the seventeenth century found 
Spain in a position far different from that which she 
occupies among the nations in ourtime. She was no 
longer, indeed, the mighty kingdom which Charles 
the Fifth resigned to his son. England had given 
her power and prestige two deadly blows ; the destruc- 
tion of the great Armada, and the sack of Cadiz, 
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were events yet within living memory. Holland had 
foiled her utmost efforts, and secured civil and reli- 
gious liberty, after a struggle of more than eighty 
years. But the long arms of Spanish dominion still 
extended over the fertile land then called Flanders, 
and now Belgium, over Naples and Sicily, over the 
kindred kingdom of Portugal, and beyond the 
bounding ocean, so long thought the limit of the 
world, far westward over those golden lands of 
America, whose unknown extent and fabulous riches 
filled the dreams of the adventurous spirits of all 
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nations. Within her own borders there was quiet; 
the strifes of the preceding age were finished, though 
not forgotten. The faint and scattered lights of the 
Reformation which shone on Spanish ground had 
been trampled out; the Jews had been expelled, the 
Moriscos had been banished, the government had no 
opposition, the church had no dissenters, and the 
decay of national spirit and resources which their 
eombined tyranny produced, though it worked be- 
neath the surface, was not yet visible. 

Velazquez and Murillo were painting those noble 

ictures which are now the pride of every gallery in 

urope. ie de Vega and Calderon were pouring 
forth that deluge of dramas in which their age still 
lives to the student of Spanish literature; and in a 
debtor’s prison Cervantes was composing the story of 
his immortal Don, which has made the nations merry 
for centuries, but did not release its author from the 
bondage of poverty. The ancient cities were still 
grand with Gothic tower and Moorish palace, un- 
ruined by war and neglect, crowded with population, 
and.rich with trade and manufactures, e ancient 
manners and customs of a land the most oriental in 
character of all Christendom, though the most 
westerly in situation, were yet unaffected by forei 
fashions or influence. Spain was the realm of mis- 
trust, of mystery, and of fear; but it was also the 
land of romance, of adventure, and of picturesque 


primitive life such as Cervantes painted and De. 


Vega sang. 

The same state of things prevailed in every pro- 
vince, and in no kingdom did the provinces differ 
more, for they had all been iedenenteed sovereign- 
ties. But it was particularly marked in that wild but 
lovely land lying on the southern side of the Sierra 


Morena, where the mighty mountain range slopes 


down from the table-land of central Spain to the 
plains of Andalusia, and brings the pine forest within 
sight of the olive and the palm. ¢ hosts of Rome 
and Carthage had contended for its possession, so had 
the men of the Crescent and the Cross, and made its 
narrow streams and deep defiles famous in song and 
story ; but their times were gone for ever, and on the 
site of the fiercest of these ancient battle-fields a 
bright May morning had dawned in all its leve- 
liness and light. The distant peaks, crowned with 
snow which no summer could banish, the ridges of 
bare brown rock peculiar to those mountains, and 
the darkly-wooded steeps, looked glorious in the 
early sunshine; and far below, the wide hill-slopes 
and deep ravines, clothed with bloom and verdure, 
sent up the fragrance of a thousand flowers, and 
glittered with the morning dew. The air was vocal 
with the songs of birds and the hum of waking bees, 
but in all that wilderness of beauty there was no 
trace of man or his works, except where a narrow 
bridle-path wound away over hill and dale, the re- 
mains of a Roman road, unrepaired and half-hidden 
by the moss of centuries, but still serving the 
Spaniard, as it had served the Goth and the Moor, 
in his journeys from the sea-coast to Cordova. 
Along that bridle-path rode a solitary traveller, 
well mounted on an Andalusian barb, and well 
armed in the fashion of the time, with a sword by 
his side and a petronel slung at his saddle bow. He 
was in the flower of man’s age, about five-and- 
twenty, an Andalusian of the best type, tall and 
strong, but of the slender build, with finely-moulded 
features, coal-black hair, and eyes full of life and fire. 
His plumed hat and cloak of fine Flemish cloth 
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trimmed with minever proved him a caballero, or 
Spanish gentleman; but the plumed hat had seen 
service, the fine cloak was travel soiled, and tho 
wearer looked like a man that had seen the world 
and shared in its rough ways. He also looked like 
a man willing to take his ease and pleasure in it, if 
he could only get them, though wanting in neither 
spirit nor energy: his dark, handsome face had less 
of the stately gravity that marks the high-born 
Spaniard than of the frank and gay disposition of the 
Andalusian populace. 

The traveller had been riding briskly, as if bent 
on making a good day’s journey; but he slacked his 
pace as a sound of mule-bells came on the breeze, 
and looked up the hill-side, where another path, more 
wild and tangled than his own, led through the thick 
pine woods and over the mountain ridge to the 
borders of La Mancha. In a few minutes more 
there emerged from the skirts of the forest one of 
those mountain caravans by which trade between the 
north and south sides of the Sierra was carried on, a 
long line of laden mules and sturdy muleteers, with 
no lack of long knives, stout staves, and arbalists 
among them, A way of preparation for mountain 
robbers. They all looked well pleased to have got 
safe out of the forest, but great quiet and good order 
prevailed, for at their head rode the merchant and 
master of the whole caravan. His hat had no plume, 
his cloak had no minever, and he rode a mule instead 
of a barb, but was otherwise equipped and armed 
every whit as well as the young caballero. Dignified 
and sedate as became a man of good substance and 
high repute among merchants in all the cities of 
Spain, he seemed in middle life at least, for his 
black hair was sprinkled with grey; but a close 
observer would have known that it had come before 
the time, either through care or caution, for his face 

e of both, and moreover that face belonged to 

e Hebrew people, whose name and existence were 
forbidden things on Spanish ground. 

“Good day to you, Senor Diaz,” said the young 
traveller, riding up to him, ‘‘I little expected to 
have the pleasure of meeting your worship this fine 
morning on my way to Cordova.” 

‘* My most humble service to you, noble caballero,”’ 
said the merchant, with the grave and somewhat 
formal courtesy of unacquainted Spaniards, ‘‘ but it is 
my misfortune not to know your excellency.” 

‘It is a strange world when Antonio Diaz knows 
not Henrique de Valdez,” and the young traveller 
pressed forward with extended hand. 

‘‘My noble young master,” cried the merchant, 
grasping it, and losing all his sedateness in the 
joyful recognition, ‘‘ welcome back to your country 
and your friends, and pardon me that I knew you 
not. Ten years of absence have made such a change. 
You left us a boy and you have come back a man, as 
goodly as any of your noble line; and yet, stupid that 
I was, I might have known you, for it is still your 
father’s—I mean your family’s—face.” 

“Years change us all, my good Antonio, they have 
changed yourself a little since I saw you last, yet I 
am glad to see that your affairs prosper. Judging 
from the number of these well-laden mules, your 
business must be greatly increased since I left 
Cordova, and it seems to me that the taking of 
St. Ferdinand into partnership, of which I heard 
in the West Indies, has proved a profitable step to 
you,” and Don Henrique smiled bell «ws 

“Ay, that it has; all honour to the patron of our 
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ancient city, and your own noble house, my business 
is much increased through his favour and assistance ; 
but as my profits are shared, ay, and shared willingly, 
with St. Ferdinand, regularly paid in to his treasury 
in the holy monastery, I am not the rich man that 
the common people suppose me, but merely an honest 
merchant able to pay his bills.”’ 

“Well, my good Antonio, you could not be richer 
than I wish you to be; but how fare the people in 
the old house in La Moreria, my uncle, my aunt, and 
my young sister Rosada?”’ 

‘‘When I left Cordova, which was the day after 
the feast of our Lady, the noble don and donna 
were well, so was the young senora; you will find 
her a woman grown, and the fairest in our city.” 

“She is but a fair child in my memory, yet I ex- 
pected as much. Is there any chance of a dowry for 
her ?”’ said Don Henrique in a lower tone. 

‘We are going to travel in company, I hope,” 
said the prudent merchant, speaking still lower; 
“and there is a good day’s journey before we can 
reach the nearest venta. Let us ride forward a little, 
and leave these people of mine behind us. You 
know the proverb, ‘Mules carry no tales, but mule- 
teers do.’” 

‘Cautious as ever, my good Antonio,” said Don 
Henrique, as the two quickened their pace, and were 
soon out of the muleteers’ hearing. ‘‘ Now, tell me 


plainly,”’ he continued, *‘is the old house as poor as 
ever? has the Bishop of Toledo, or any of his kin, 
recollected that my aunt is their relation? and is 
there any hope of the lands about which my uncle 
has been petitioning this many a year?” 

“To say the truth, Don Henrique, the old house 
is just what you left it; Senora Jacinta manages it 


still—at least she did so when I set out on my journey 
to Madrid, from which, thanks to St. Ferdinand, I 
have returned thus far safe and well—manages it, I 
must say, as prudently as woman can; my own sister 
Catalina could not make a real go farther, yet I 
could wish that things were better with the noble 
don and donna. I have done my humble best to 
help them in a private way, as well I might, con- 
sidering the help and protection which their honoured 
house once gave to mine, and grieved I am that a 
poor merchant of my estate can do so little; but as 
for the bishop and all his kin, they seem to have lost 
any small remembrance they ever had of Donna 
Natella, your aunt, doubtless being too much occu- 
pied with the affairs of the church; and concerning 
the lands, the last answer I heard of Don Bernardo, 
your uncle, getting from his friend at court, was that 
nobody could be found to present his petition either 
to the king or the minister.” 

*‘ It is bad news, worthy Diaz, and, like the way of 
the world, people’s relations are sure to forget them 
when they happen to want their help; and getting 
justice out of kings and ministers is like getting corn 
out of the sea sand. I know your kindness to my 
family, and there may come a time to reward it; 
many a house brought as low as ours has got its own 
again, and so may we.” 

‘“* I doubt it not, Don Henrique; perhaps through 
your own good fortune in those far western regions, 
where they say gold is to be gathered like wheat in 
the harvest field, justice may be done: a golden key 
can unlock any gate, and why not the hearts of 
courtiers? A fair gift would get your uncle’s petition 
presented and spoken for too.” 

“Well said, worthy Diaz, but golden keys and 
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fair gifts are beyond my power to try. In yonder 
world of the west, which I have turned my back 
upon, please Providence, for ever, gold was gathered 
by the conquesaders and their followers like wheat, 
as you say, but that is all over. Between the 
governors and the clergy on land, and the bucaniers 
and English ships at sea, an honest man can get 
little and keep less. Ten years ago I went out with 
my cousin Fernando, as brave a captain as ever sailed 
from Cadiz, in hopes of winning a place and a name 
for myself in the king’s service, and bringing home 
with me, as many a poor branch of an ancient and 
noble house has done, ducats enough to buy back ~ 
some of my ancestral lands, through courtiers’ favour 
or common purchase, and also to count out a fair 
dowry for my orphan sister. But what has been the 
issue? Years of fighting with rebel Indians and 
English bucaniers, by whom we were mostly beaten, 
for want of reinforcements and supplies. When we 
did happen to conquer, as Spaniards should, and take 
prizes of any value, the church and the govern- 
ment came in for so much, that little was left to 
either captain or soldier, and I suppose it was for 
our sins; but that little was sure to be lost—some- 
times by the enemy, sometimes by the sea, which 
makes frequent shipwrecks on these wild coasts and 
isles, and sometimes by the cheats and tricksters 
who beset us in every port and town. Then there’ 
were the strange plagues and stranger storms of those 
unchristian climes to contend with. My brave cousin 
Fernando, after escaping a thousand perils, lies below 
@ wooden cross in the burying-ground of the Re- 
pentant Brothers of Panama, struck down by the 
yellow fever. It cost me all the remnant of prize- 
money I had saved for the grave and the masses, 
and the very next season, when I joined the expedi- 
tion against the English settlement in Honduras, our 
good ship, the Santa Maria, was wrecked on one of 
the reefs of the bay, where many a ship went to 
pieces before her; and out of all the seamen and 
soldiers, myself and seven others only escaped with 
our lives, by swimming to a rock that rose a little 
above high-water mark. On that rock we should 
have perished by want and exposure to the fierce 
winds and fiercer sun of that fiery climate, but for an 
English barque, whose captain saw our signal of 
distress, and came himself with a boat, because the 
reef was dangerous, to take us off. Antonio, I 
wish you could have known that English captain: 
being a pious man, you might remember him in your 
prayers, which must be of more avail than mine. 
Knowing on what business we had been bound, he 
would not take us to the settlement, but went out of 
his way to land the Spanish men on the coast of Cuba: 
all but myself, for I was shivering with the ague, so 
he kept me on board—ay, in his own cabin nursed 
and tended me like a brother; and when I was well 
and we had reached the free port of San Jago, 
pressed clothes and money upon me, and would take 
no promise of payment, saying it was no more than 
one gentleman ought to do to another in misfortune.” 

‘‘ May all the saints pray for him who showed 
such Christian kindness to a stranger and an enemy 
of his people! But, Don Henrique, I did not dream 
that those rude islanders, who set at nought the 
church, and even limit the authority of princes, 
should have such liberal thoughts and noble ways 
among them, as indeed might be worthy of the best 
bred caballero in Spain.” 

“What the rest of the English may be, I cannot 
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tell, except that they are brave soldiers, skilful 
navigators, and enemies whese victories our king 
and people have great cause to rue; but no Spanish 
hidalgo with whom I ever met had better breed- 
ing, or more knightly accomplishments, than my good 
friend Captain Edward Digby. He spoke both 
French and Spanish well for one not born to them, 
could fence like a master, played chess and other 
courtly games, played the lute too, and could sing a 
madrigal fit to charm a princess, if heard under her 
window on a moonlight night when the singer might 
be seen, for Captain Digby was a gallant whom few 
fair ladies would frown upon. As for deeper learn- 
ing, take my word, Master Diaz, few of our cabal- 
leros could compare with him. He could read Latin, 
and dispute on questions of philosophy and divinity, 
like any university doctor. His age was little above 
my own, yet, between ourselves, many a time he made 
me ashamed of my poor scholarship, and nevertheless 
had no vainglory in his own acquirements, but 
rather made light of them, saying that certain gen- 
tlemen of his country, of whom we Spaniards have 
heard to our cost—Sydney, Essex, and Raleigh, 
whom his father had known—were far more accom- 
— at his years. There was no boasting in that 

rave young captain; but once he told me, when we 
sat together over the wine, that he was of the best 
lineage in England, which one might have judged 
from his bearing, an only son and heir to a fair 
estate, but he had left home and country on account 
of his father’s anger at some youthful extravagance ; 
as I take it, for associating too much with men of 
great wit and little fortune, who used to meet at a 
certain tavern in London, called the Mermaid. He 
had been at sea before with Hawkins and other 
captains of repute. I think English gentlemen seldom 
stay at home if they can help it, and on that dispute 
with his father taking place, he volunteered to com- 
mand a ship, which sundry merchants of London 
city had built at their own charge, such being the 
custom among them, to take prizes from the king and 
people of Spain, and at his request they called that 
ship the Mermaid also. I heard of her doings in 
every creek and bay of the Spanish main—the richly 
laden merchantmen she took within sight of our 
ports and strong places. I know she helped to inter- 
cept more than one of his Majesty’s galleons, and the 
London citizens must have made noble profits on 
their outlay in building the Mermaid. But every- 
where the repute of her gallant captain was the 
same: the bravest in storm and in battle ; the mildest 
and most equal minded when the tempest was 
weathered and the fight was won; the liberal 
rewarder of his followers, dividing every prize with 
them, and often reserving the smallest share to him- 
self ; the man of honour on whose word friends and 
enemies could alike rely, and the steadfast protector of 
ladies, whatever might be their country or colour. 
Honest Antonio, do not fail to remember him in your 
prayers.” 

‘*T suppose he was not a heretic?” and the mer- 
chant looked more than usually cautious. 

‘That he was, and a stiff one ; could argue down a 
Franciscan, or, for that matter, a doctor of Salamanca, 
proving by texts and authorities that Luther was 
right, and the Pope and the cardinals all wrong. You 
would have been astonished at his learning yourself, 
Master Diaz.”’ 

‘Dangerous company to speak of, Don Henrique. 
I pray you, for friendship’s sake, lower your voice a 
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little, lest those sharp-eared muleteers behind us 
chance to catch the drift of our talk. Who knows 
where it might be reported? The saints have youin 
their keeping! Did you not fear that your soul might 
be put in peril — the converse of this singularly 
learned Englishman ?”’ 

‘In truth, good Antonio, when a man has been 
tossed about the American coasts and isles for ten 
years or so, meeting more soldiers than priests, and 
hearing more guns than masses, the straight-laced 
notions of the old country are apt to break away from 
his mind, or his mind from them. I have come back 
as good a Christian as I went, holding all the doc- 
trines of the church in honest faith and reverence; 
but I also hold a point which my travels have 
taught me, and that is that a Lutheran or a Calvinist 
might be a better man than myself. Captain Digby 
sought to change no man’s religion, though he stood 
gallantly up for his own; indeed, I never knew that 
he had such a turn for divinity till I heard him dis- 
pute with a French Jesuit whom we met by chance 
at the ordinary in San Jago, for he was no grave 
master of texts and sentences in his daily habit, but 
rather a gay gallant given to fair apparel, good sport, 
and bold adventure. It was his own belief that any 
serious thought or knowledge he had was taught him 
in early life by an uncle from whom he was named, a 
most valiant gentleman, and pious, after the Lutheran 
manner, who was with Lord Essex at the surprise of 
Cadiz, and there met my own father, hand to hand 
fighting, the one for possession and the other for 
defence of the seaward gate. That noble English- 
man reported, and it was told me by his nephew and 
namesake so many years after, on board an English 
barque, that no officer did anything worthy of men- 
tion to keep the city except Don Lorenzo de Valdez. 
I could have gone all the way to England to thank 
him for it; but what do I say, the best and the 
bravest are always the most unlucky. Captain 
Digby’s valiant uncle, so well beloved and lamented 
by all who knew him, and especially by his nephew, 
found nearly as hard fortune as the worthy foe he 
met that day at the seaward gate, for the ship in 
which he sailed on a voyage to East India was taken 
by the Salee rovers, and but for the charity of a 
certain Moor he would have died in slavery among the 
infidels. Antonio, that Moor was Yusuf ben Hamed, 
the brother of him through whom my father met his 
luckless fate. Is it not strange how the lots and 
lines of men’s lives, that begin so far apart, may meet 
and mingle? Yusuf behaved better than most of our 
Christians would have done to the English captive. 
He redeemed him out of slavery, and did what he 
could to comfort his last days; but the brave heart 
sleeps in the Moorish land, where neither kith nor 
kin may venture to seek his grave.” 

Don Henrique had been speaking low, as his pru- 
dent friend advised. The latter had been riding close 
by his side, and all attention ; but now the merchant 
turned his head and took a long and careful survey 
of the wide and thinly-wooded dale into which their 
path had gradually descended. He and his com- 
panion were alone in the midst of it, for they had far 
outridden the long and laden train, which in the 
distance looked like the unsubstantial shapes of a 
mist-wreath winding through the wild olive-trees. 
Antonio Diaz was satisfied that none but themselves 
could hear, and turning to the younger traveller, he 
said, ‘‘Don Henrique, you will pardon the question 
which I ask out of friendship, and not in boldness or 
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idle curiosity—Did you ever meet in all your travels 
one who could give you any certain intelligence of 
Don Lorenzo’s fate?” : 

‘You have no reason to ask pardon, Senor Diaz. 
Though our family cannot speak of him, there being 
shame as well as sorrow in the matter, my uncle 
Bernardo got sure and certain information, from one 
who had been with my father in the galley when it 
was lost on the coast of Holland, that he, together 
with the most of the rowers, was swallowed up by 
the North Sea. That is why my uncle keeps peti- 
tioning for a younger brother’s share of the con- 
fiscated estate of De Valdez, and hopes to get it, 

oor man, but he never will.” 

“‘ Lost in the galley! I pray you, Don Henrique, 
how could that be? I have heard that he, as well as 
the Moor, was doomed to the dungeon ; were they 
not both burned in effigy.” 

‘Yes, Master Diaz, my father and the Moor were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment by the Inquisi- 
tion, and burned in effigy in the market-place of 
Cordova, on the same day in which your father read 
his recantation of Judaism. Excuse my mention of 
the matter: when a man speaks of his own family 
troubles, he may well be pardoned for naming other 
people’s.” 

“To speak the truth is no fault, Don Henrique, 
and true it is that my father was converted from 
Jewish errors through the labours of a pious 
Dominican attached to the Holy Office.” 

‘‘T wish that Dominican had converted mine, our 
family would have been in another condition this 
day ; but hedidnot. My father was condemned, and 
might have been within the walls of the Inquisition 
yet, with some chance of a release for us to hope and 
ray for. While there is life there is hope, they say. If 
King Philip had not wanted rowers for his galleys 
when he thought of surprising Amsterdam—and 
might have spared himself the trouble, for the Dutch 
were too well on their guard—in his need he applied 
to the Holy Office, and one of the supply they gave 
to his Majesty’s service to perish on the cold and 
stormy coast of Holland was my brave father. 
Antonio, I was but seven years old when he kissed 
me last, and my sister was beginning to walk. Her 
mother had been taken from him and us but the 
year before—it was well that she never saw the 
evil days; and Senora Jacinta managed our house, 
as she manages my uncle’s now. It was a different 
one then, there was peace and plenty in it till the 
Moor came.” 

“Was it not of magic’ and sorcery they were 
accused ?”? The merchant looked cautiously round him 
again as he spoke. 

‘Something of that sort: I never heard the par- 
ticulars, they thought me too young before I left 
home. I am not sure that they know all themselves, 
but I shall inquire of my uncle and Senora Jacinta. 
Poor woman, she has never been the same since, they 
tell me, losing her rest, and disturbed by fears and 
fancies. Neither has my uncle, for that matter ; he had 
taken to dreaming and drivelling before I sailed with 
cousin Fernando, and is no better now, Ijudge. May- 
be they have little to tell, friend Diaz. It was never 
known who accused my father, and the Moor, I doubt 
not, that Cid Osman ben Hamed, as he was called, 
dealt in alchemy and astrology; and I wish the 
prince of darkness, whom the friars said he secretly 
worshipped, had carried him off bodily before he 
came in my father’s way; but I believe in my con- 
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science, and will maintain with my sword against 

any man, Christian or infidel, that Don Lorenzo de 

Valdez was never guilty of evil art or crime; it was 

for protecting poor persecuted Jews and Moriscos, 

and opposing himself to the meddling tricks and 

— of monks and friars, that they condemned 
im.’ 

‘For the sake of all the saints and your own 
safety, talk not in this manner,” cried the merchant. 
‘¢ Don Henrique, I speak to you as a friend, one who 
has a right to be both friend and servant to you and 
yours, for chief among the poor persecuted Jews 
whom your noble father protected was my family. 
The plague took them all but myself and Catalina in 
one summer, and the waves took him. God’s will be 
done. These things are hard to remember, and you 
have been so long accustomed to the wild liberty of a 
roving life on those far lands and seas, that you 
forget the order of law and religion established, 
I suppose for ever, in Spain. Only think what the 
risk might be, if any cunning ear,should catch your 
words, or any malicious tongue report them to one of 
the thousand agents of the Inquisition, some of whom 
may be in yonder train for aught that you or I 
know.” 

‘They are at a safe distance, good Antonio,”’ said 
young De Valdez, but his lifted hand and flashing 
eye had fallen cold and quiet again; ‘“‘the keenest 
spy in Christendom would find it hard to eavesdrop 
upon us in this open dale, and if things have not 
altered far within the last ten years, there is no 
human habitation nearer than the venta kept by that 
honest shepherd Elasca, which I hope we shall reach 
before sundown. How fares the old man and his good 
wife? It is my shame that I forgot to ask for them 
till now.” 

‘‘They are both well, and so is their daughter 
Gulinda.” 

‘The dark-haired child whom I left playing about 
their door?” 

‘Yes, she spins there now, a discreet, indus- 
trious maiden, as tall and almost as fair as your 
own sister, whom Donna Natella sometimes allows 
to keep her company, because the shepherd’s 
girl has sense and manners above her station. But 
to return to the thread of our discourse. Don 
Henrique, you may think it only the raven’s croak, 
yet let me warn you that the birds of the air carry 
tales as well as tidings, and it were wise not to 
speak much in Cordova of your intimacy with 
that English captain, or your great opinion of him, 
though I doubt not it is well founded ; nevertheless, 
he was a heretic, and known to intercept the king’s 
galleons.” 

‘Pooh, Master Diaz, you forget that times are 
changing ; the church and the court cannot always 
keep the tether at the same tightness. We are all 
going to make friends with the English. The common 
talk at Cadiz was, that King James’s son was coming 
with a gallant train to court our Infanta, and, by my 
word, I should not wonder if Captain Digby came 
among his following. He said more than once in his 
merry adventurous way that he would pay me a visit 
at Cordova before the year was out.” 

‘Your guardian angel prevent him! Oh, noble 
Don Henrique, pardon me, but has not evil enough 
come to your house through the visits of strangers?” 
and the merchant wrung his hands. 

‘* You are right, Antonio; for all his kindness to 


/me, I should not wish to see Captain Digby on 
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Spanish ground. He is young and bold, and accus- 
tomed to speak and act with the freedom of his people; 
besides, I will own to you, it would vex me to let a 
stranger see the poverty of our house, which I have 
brought home nothing to relieve. When the brave 
captain released me in such a liberal fashion, 
I was weary of fighting, shipwreck, and sick- 
hess. Maybe I was homesick too. Having made 
nothing of ten years’ hard life in the New 
World, I thought it useless to stay any longer, 
and so came back to the old one no better 
than I left it. As I said, it had been my hope 
to win a name and bring home gold for my own and 
my sister’s sake; but since it has happened other- 
wise, there is no prospect for me but to marry my 
aunt’s second cousin, Donna Leonora Guzman, who 
is still a spinster, I understand. They always 
destined her for me, knowing I had no inheritance, 
and the donna was not likely to have many wooers 
—being a maid of little beauty and much given to 
garlic; but she is well doweéred, and one knows the 
value of that consideration after ten years’ soldiering 
to no purpose. It is the disposal of my sister that 
troubles me most; there is no chance for poor 
Rozada, but to pass from the poor old house to the 
Benedictine convent, which our great grandmother 
founded on the site of the Moorish kalif’s summer 
palace, and there to spend her days among nuns and 
rosaries.” 

** It is a blessed life and much commended by the 
church,” said the merchant, fixing his eyes on the 

ound. 

‘* No doubt it is, Master Diaz, and far be it from 
me to speak against anything which the church com- 
mends. My family have paid dear enough for the 
like ; but if you were eighteen, blooming with the 
beauty and the heart of youth, I don’t think you 
would consider it a life to be envied.” 

“Very true, Don Henrique; but why should a lady 
so fair and nobly born as your sister give her spring- 
time to the cloister and the cell? Might you not 
rather expect and wish to see her happily wedded 
to some wise, good man, who would know the 
value of the prize with which Providence had 
blessed him ?” 

“T might expect that if I did not know how the 
world goes, my good Antonio. Your wise men know 
the value of nothing but ducats; it is no dowry, no 
husband now.” 

The merchant looked up, and there was a 
strange, earnest light in his deep eyes as he 
said, ‘“‘All men are not so wrapped up in money, 
Don Henrique; if you and your noble kin could 
consent to give the flower of your house to a man of 
wealth and honour, though not of your degree, 
would not that be better than the Benedictine 
convent for both the fair senora and her family?” 

Young De Valdez looked at him for a minute as 
if to take in the full meaning of his words, and then 
said slowly, while the fiery blood of Andalusia 
scarce kept within friendly bounds, ‘‘ Hearken, 
Master Diaz, I can vouch for my kindred and for 
myself. I would rather see my only sister a veiled 
nun in the convent, or a shrouded corpse in her 
family vault, before our ancient and noble line 
should be disgraced by her marriage with a 
mere burgher, though he were rich enough to buy 
all Cordova.” 

*“No doubt you have reason for your views, Don 
Henrique; men of different estates will be of different 
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opinions.’”? The merchant’s eyes were on the ground 
once more, but he spoke calmly, and in mingled 
surprise and anger. His companion could find no 
words to answer, 80 the pair rode on in silence. 





NEW YEAR’S DAY IN MANY LANDS. 


I once resided for two years and a half with the 
natives of one of the South Sea Islands. There was 
no Sunday, no Christmas, no New Year’s Day, and 
no 4th of July, which to me (as an American) when 
a boy was the most important day of the year. [ 
learnt to believe there that time is worth but little to 
man without being measured. Its value is not pro- 
perly appreciated unless we know how much of it wo 
are getting, for we are too apt to think that it is 
given to us in unlimited quantities. 

I have been engaged on vessels in the whale fishery, 
which frequently called at islands in the Pacific, 
where we found white men living with natives. The 
first question many of them would ask on coming 
aboard would be in reference to the time. All would 
want to know the day of the week, the month, and 
the day of'the month. 

The more grand holidays there are in a year, the 
longer people seem to live, for each happy holiday 
is a point on which memory can rest the sole of its 
weary foot, and the spirit prune its wing for fresh 
flights in the expanse of time. 

nglish colonists in Australia and other places 
generally keep New Year’s Day in about the same 
manner the English do here. Some make it a holi- 
day, and others do not. All are a little more par- 
ticular about their dinner, and there are, 1 am con- 
strained to add, an unusual number of cases before 
the police courts the next morning. 

The ways and customs of the mother country -are 
followed with some difficulty in the Australian 
colonies. A hot turkey, or goose, and the national 

lum-pudding, are not so inviting in appearance 
where the thermometer is at ninety degrees in the 
shade as in the much-abused climate of England. 
Christmas and New Year’s Day seem out of season 
in Australia. 

The inhabitants of Cape Town, South Africa, are 
an exception to other English colonists. The English 
and their descendants there have fallen somewhat 
into the customs of the early Dutch settlers, and make 
a business of celebrating the advent of a new year 
fora week. Every house seems full of visitors ; every 
one is dressed in his best, and no one seems to have 
any business but that of seeking amusement, at which 
they work frantically. There are pic-nics to Table 
Mountain, and pleasure excursions in boats. ‘‘ Cape 
smoke’ and wine flows freely; every one dances in 
the evening, and an unfortunate sailor cannot get 
beyond the reach of a merciless storm of music. The 
holiday or week passes away, and hardly a pleasure- 
seeker can be seen; all are again seriously engaged 
in business. 

I was one New Year’s Day in Callao, the principal 
seaport of Peru. The town was full of English and 


American sailors, who could not resist the fine oppor- 
tunity of having a row with each other, and many of 
them celebrated the latter part of the day in a quiet 
thoughtful manner within the walls of a gaol. 

The inhabitants of the Spanish-American towns 
search the calendar for all the holidays.. They keep 
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all the saints’ days and the day of All Saints, and 
New Year’s Day is not forgotten. They have a 

nd passion for bells—not bells of the ‘‘ Big Ben” 
family, with deep and solemn tones, but they try to 
make up in numbers, and in perseverance in ener- 
getic ringing, what each bell lacks in quantity and 
quality of sound. On that bright and sunny New 
Year’s morning I was aroused by the tormenting 
sounds of many bells, each quite as distracting in 
effect as the ringing of a railway bell at the arrival 
or departure of a train from a station. If the phy- 
sical exertion displayed in bell ringing in South 
American towns was expended in repairing their 
dilapidated churches, I am certain the buildings 
would look better, and that the inhabitants would be 
more healthy and happy. 

The Peruvians keep the New Year’s Day by 
attending mass in the morning, a bull-fight in the 
afternoon, and by dancing and gambling in the 
evening. Englishmen may call this very bad, but it 
would be well to take away the beam from their own 
eyes. There are few of these Peruvians who would 
degrade themselves by intoxication, and none but 
would think that man little better than a pig who 
can only keep a holiday by feasting and drinking. 
The French x, Bai the day by distributing presents 
to their friends.* The Germans devote the day to 
eating, drinking, music, and dancing, and the English 
-—too many of them at least—to eating and drinking 
alone. 

One New Year’s Day passed on the gold fields of 
Victoria I shall never forget. On the 3ist of 
December I walked about twenty-seven miles through 
the rain and mud to spend the next day with an old 
shipmate I had once sailed with in the whale fishery. 
About nine o’clock that night I reached the bank of 
Campbell’s Creek, which at that time of the year 
should have been nothing but a chain of water-holes. 
The heavy rain during the day had fed the bed of the 
stream until it was a broad and rapid current which 
I could not safely undertake to cross. I was within 
half a mile of my journey’send. On the valley across 
the stream were lights gleaming from restaurants 
and other places of refreshment, and an old friend 
was waiting anxiously to meet me; but I was on the 
wrong side of the river, on a high rocky plain—a 
‘‘Bay of Biscay,” where no one was living—and 
there I had to remain all that night and until the 
next day in the afternoon, when at the risk of my 
life, by being carried down the stream more than a 
quarter of a mile, I reached the other side by 
swimming. 0. B. 


To these personal recollections of New Year’s Day 
in many lands by an American wanderer, we append 
some of the curious lore collected by Mr. Hone in his 
‘“‘ Every-Day Book,” prefacing the extract with a few 
sentences from one of Charles Lamb’s genial essays :— 

‘‘ Every man hath two birthdays: two days, at 
least in every year, which set him upon revolving 
the lapse of time, as it affects his mortal duration. 
The one is that which in an especial manner he 
termeth his. In the gradual desuetude of old ob- 
servances, this custom of solemnising our proper 
birthday hath nearly passed away, or is left to 
children, who reflect nothing at all about the matter, 





* It is said that the sale of bon-bons and sweetmeats in’ Paris, for pre- 
sents on New Year’s Day, amounts to about £25,000 annually. It is also 
said that the sale of jewellery and fancy articles in the first week in 
a year in Paris amounts to one-quarter of the sales during the rest of 

he year. 
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nor understand anything beyond the cake and orange. 
But the birth of a new year is of an interest too wide 
to be pretermitted by king or cobbler. No one ever 
regarded the First of January with indifference. It 
is that from which all date their time, and count 
upon what is left. It is the nativity of our common 
Adam.” 

‘‘ Ringing out the Old and ringing in the New Year, 
with ‘A merry New Year! a happy New Year to you!’ 
on New Year’s Day were greetings that moved sceptred 
pride, and humble labour, to smiles and kind feelings 
in former times ; and why should they be unfashion- 
able in our own? 

‘Dr. Drake observes, in ‘Shakespeare and his 
Times,’ that.the ushering in of the New Year, or New 
Year’s tide, with rejoicings, presents, and good wishes, 
was a custom observed, during the 16th century, with 
great regularity and parade, and was as cordially 
celebrated in the court of the prince as in the cottage 
of the peasant. 

‘‘The Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, in his valuable ‘ En- 
cyclopeedia of Antiquities,’ adduces various authorities 
to show that congratulations, presents, and visits were 
made by the Romans on this day. The origin, he 
says, is ascribed to Romulus and Tatius, and that the 
usual presents were figs and dates, covered with leaf- 
gold, and sent by clients to patrons, accompanied 
with a piece of money, which was expended to pur- 
chase the statues of deities. He mentions an amphora 
(a jar) which still exists, with an inscription denoting 
that it was a New Year’s present from the potters to 
their patroness. He also instances from Count Caylus 
a piece of Roman pottery, with an inscription wishing 
‘a happy New Year to you ;’ another, where a person 
wishes it to himself and his son; and three medal- 
lions, with the laurel leaf, fig, and date; one, of 
Commodus; another, of Victory ; and a third, Janus, 
standing in a temple, with an gg, eam wishing a 
happy New Year to the emperor. New Year’s gifts 
were continued under the Roman emperors until they 
were prohibited by Claudius. Yet in the early ages 
of the church the Christian emperors received them ; 
nor did they wholly cease, although condemned by 
ecclesiastical councils on account of the pagan cere- 
monies at their presentation. 

‘‘The late Rev. John Brand, in his ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ edited by Mr. Ellis, observes from Bishop 
Stillingfleet, that among the Saxons of the North, the 
festival of the New Year was observed with more than 
ordinary jollity and feasting, and by sending New 
Year’s gifts to one another. Mr. Fosbroke notices the 
continuation of the Roman practice during the middle 
ages ; and that our kings, and the nobility especially, 
interchanged presents. Mr. Ellis quotes Matthew 
Paris, who appears to show that Henry mt extorted 
New Year’s gifts; and he cites from a MS. of the 
public revenue, anno 5, Edward vi, an entry of 
‘rewards given on New Year’s Day to the king’s 
officers and servants in ordinary £155 5s., and to 
their servants that present the king’s majestie with 
New Year’s gifts.’ An orange stuck with cloves 
seems, by reference to Mr. Fosbroke and our early 


authors, to have been a popular New Year’s gift. 
Mr. Ellis suggests that the use of this present may 
be ascertained from a remark by old Lupton, that 


the flavour of wine is improved, and the wine itself 
preserved from mouldiness, by an orange or lemon 
stuck with cloves being hung within the vessel so as 
not to touch the liquor. 

‘ Thomas Naogeorgus, in ‘ The Popish Kingdome,’ 
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a Latin ae written in 1553, and Englished by 
Barnabe Googe, after remarking on days of the Old 
Year, urges this recollection : 


‘ The next to this is Newe yeares day 

whereon to every frende, 

They costly presents in do bring, 
and Newe yeares giftes do sende. 

These gifties the husband gives his wife, 
and father eke the childe, 

And maister on his men bestowes 
the like, with favour milde.’ 


‘“‘ Honest old Latimer, instead of presenting Henry 
vu with a purse of gold, as was customary, for a 
New Year’s gift, put into the king’s hand a New 
Testament, with a leaf conspicuously doubled down, 
at Hebrews xiii. 4, which, on reference, will be found 
to have been worthy of all acceptation, though not 
perhaps well accepted. Dr. Drake is of opinion that 
the wardrobe and jewellery of Queen Elizabeth were 
principally supported by these annual contributions 
on New Year’s Day. He cites lists of the New Year’s 
gifts presented to her from the original rolls pub- 
lished in her ‘ Progresses’ by Mr. Nichols ; and from 
these it appears that the greatest part, if not all the 
peers and peeresses of the realm, all the bishops, the 
chief officers of state, and several of the queen’s 
household servants, even down to her apothecaries, 
master cook, serjeant of the pastry, etc., gave New 
Year’s gifts to her Majesty; consisting, in general, 
either of a sum of money, or jewels, trinkets, or 
wearing apparel. 

‘“‘ Dr. Drake says, that though Elizabeth made re- 
turns to the New Year’s gifts, in plate and other 
articles, yet she took sufficient care that the balance 
should be in her own favour. 

‘‘A record exists containing the New Year’s gifts 
from King James 1 to the persons whose names are 
therein mentioned on the Ist of January, 1605, with 
the New Year’s gifts that his Majesty received the 
same day; the rollis signed by James himself and 
certain officers of his household. 





‘‘ Pins were acceptable New Year’s gifts to the 
ladies, instead of the wooden skewers which they | 
used till the end of the fifteenth century. Sometimes | 
they received a composition in money: and hence | 
allowances for their separate use are still denominated | 
‘ pin-money.’ | 

‘Gloves were customary New Year’s gifts. They | 
were more expensive than in our times, and occasion- | 
ally a money present was tendered instead: this was 
called ‘glove-money.’ Sir Thomas More, as lord | 
chancellor, decreed in favour of a Mrs. Croaker | 
against the Lord Arundel. On the following New 
Year’s Day, in token of her gratitude, she presented 
Sir Thomas with a pair of gloves, containing forty 
angels. ‘It would be against good manners,’ said 
the chancellor, ‘to forsake a gentlewoman’s New 
Year’s gift, and I accept the gloves; their ining you 
will be pleased otherwise to bestow.’ 

‘‘Mr. Brand relates from a curious MS. in the 
British Museum, of the date of 1560, that the boys of 
Eton school used on this day to play for little New 
Year’s gifts before and after supper; and also to 
make verses, which they presented to the provost and 
masters, and to each other: New Year’s gifts of 
verses, however, were not peculiar to schoolboys. 

‘“Mr. Ellis, in a note on Brand, introduces a 
— New Year’s gift in Latin, from the stern 

uchanan to the unhappy Mary of Scotland. 





‘“«* New Year’s gifts,’ says Dr. Drake, ‘ were given 
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and received, with the mutual expression of good 
wishes, and particularly that of a happy New Year. 
The compliment was sometimes paid at each other’s 
doors in the form of a song; but more generally, 
especially in the north of England and in Scotland, 
the house was entered very early in the morning, by 
some young men and maidens selected for the pur- 
pose, who presented the spiced bowl, and hailed you 
with the gratulations of the season.’ To this may 
be added, that it was formerly the custom in Scotland 
to send New Year’s gifts on New Year’s Eve; and on 
New Year’s Day to wish each other a happy New 
Year, and ask for a New Year’s gift ””—this being due 
to the one who salutes the other first. 

“‘ New Year’s Day in London is not observed by 
any public festivity; but little social dining parties 
are frequently formed amongst friends; and convivial 
persons may be found at taverns, and in publicans’ 
parlours, regaling on the occasion. Dr. Forster re- 
lates, in his ‘ Perennial Calendar,’ that many people 
make a point to wear some new clothes on this day, 
and esteem the omission as unlucky: the practice, 
however, from such motives, must obviously be con- 
fined to the uninformed. The only open demonstra- 
tion of joy in the metropolis is the ringing of merry 
peals from the belfries of the numerous steeples, late 
on the eve of the New Year, and until after the 
chimes of the clock have sounded its last hour. 

“On New Year’s Day the man of business opens 
new account-books. ‘A good beginning makes a good 
ending.’ Let every man open an account to himself; 
and so begin the New Year that he may expect to say 
at its termination—in the best meaning of the word 
—it has been a good year.” 

To help this desirable consummation let the reader 
lay to heart the counsels of an old poem :— 
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GCreasure in Henbven. 
REMEMBER, man, thy birth ; 
Set not on gold thy heart : 
Naked thou cam’st upon the earth, 
And naked must depart. 


This world’s vain wealth despise ; 
Happiness is not here ; 

To heaven lift up thy longing eyes, 
And seek thy treasure there. 

Be wise to run thy race, 
And cast off every load ; 

Strive to be rich in works of grace ; 
Be rich towards thy God. 

The poor may thus be rich, 
Their means however small ; 

When rich men once gave very much, 
Two mites exceeded all. 


If profit be thy scope, 
Diffuse thy alms about : 

The worldling prospers laying up, 
The Christian laying out. 

Returns will not be scant, 
With honour in the high’st ; 

For who relieves his brethren’s want, 
Bestows his alms on Christ. 


Give gladly to the poor, 
’Tis lending to the Lord ; 

In secret so increase thy store, 
And hide in heaven the hoard. 


“Where pour treasure is, there twill pour heart be also.” 
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MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS! 


Shoeblack. Clean your boots, sir? 
(No reply.) 
Shoeblack again. Clean ’em well, sir. 
Old Gentleman. Will you mind your own business ? 
Shoeblack. Well, sir, I am minding my own business, ain’t I ? 
(For which smart reply the boy was rewarded.) 
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SARDINES : 


THE NATURAL HISTORY, THE FISHERY, AND THE TRADE. 


Wat are sardines? It would not be easy to 
answer this question by examining the contents of 
the tin canisters sold in the shops. Some of these 
contain fish of various sorts. To get correct infor- 
mation on this matter, we put the question to an 
eminent naturalist, Mr. J. Keast Lord, and here is 
his reply :— 

‘Sardines are the young of the pilchard (Clea 
pilchardus). They get the name of sardines from 
having been formerly caught in great quantities at 
the island of Sardinia. They are still largely taken 
in the Mediterranean, but for export trade chiefly 
off the western coast of France. The bait is of 
prepared cod-roe, ealled rogue, and the sardines are 
enclosed in fine-meshed nets, when they come to the 
surface to eat the rogue. They are beheaded, pressed 
into tins, covered with oil, and soldered up. Sham 
sardines are mi sold, preserved and packed 
like the real ones. ese are sprats, young herrings, 
or any young fish with sufficient resemblance to a 
sardine to pass muster. It is very difficult, when 
these so-called sardines are headless, and pressed flat 
in oil, to tell them from the real ones,” 

Thus far Mr, Lord reports. So, it seems “ there 
are sardines and sardines.” How about the sardines 
of the shops? The uninitiated purchaser is not 
likely to be able always to discriminate when 
naturalists say it is difficult. To get some informa- 
tion on this point, and also to learn something of the 
statistics and the trade mysteries of the subject, we 
applied to Mr. Blackwell, of the firm of Crosse and 
Blackwell, large importers of sardines. Mr. Blackwell 
having first communicated with Messrs. Philippe, of 
Nantes, the largest exporters of the fish, reports 
thus :— 

‘Our friends Messrs. Ch. Philippe and Co. (better 
known as Philippe and Canaud) write us as 
follows :— 

‘The fishing begins at the end of May and 
finishes towards the early part of November. The 
fish make their appearance in the Bay of Biscay 
towards Les Sables d’Olonnes, Vendée, and come up 
as far as Douarnenez, Bretagne, and remain between 
those places all summer. They are not to be found 
above or below those places. The sardines when 
they first appear are small, and begin becoming 
larger in July. However, they generally remain small 
at Les Sables d’Olonnes, and much too large at 
Douarnenez. 

‘From two to three thousand boats, with five men 
in each, are employed in the fishery. The fishing 
takes place from three to twenty miles from the 
coast. The sardines are baited with fish spawn, called 
rogue, coming generally from Norway, in barrels of 
about 135 kilos. During the season of the fishing 
from 28,000 to 30,000 barrels of this spawn are 
employed. 

‘As soon as the sardines are landed they are 
prepared, boiled in salad oil, and put into tin boxes, 
then re-covered with fresh oil, and soldered up. 

‘The greatest activity is necessary in the pre- 
paration to obtain the good qualities that depend 
particularly on the freshness of the fish, and the 
choice of good olive oil is most essential. The less the 
sardines are touched the better they are. This is 





the reason (too much handling) why the sardines 
without bones have been soon discredited. 

‘The quantity prepared every year under favour- 
able circumstances is about 25,000,000 canisters 
of half size. The quarter and whole canisters are 
included in this calculation. The quantity we our- 
selves prepare (Ch. Philippe and Co.) at our four 
fishing places on the coast of Brittany is according to 
the good or bad circumstances of the fishing—-from - 
1,700,000 to 2,000,000 half-canisters of the largest 
stze, those prepared by our competitors being gener- 
ally of the small size. 

‘The trade had lately suffered a rather severe 
crisis, and a request was made to the Ministre du 
Commerce to obtain help by protection. The go- 
vernment had inquiries made by the consuls in 
different countries. The result was a general state- 
ment to the effect that the cause of decline was entirely 
due to bad preparation, and to the size of the boxes 
becoming each year less. The Hamburg consul 
mentioned that as a proof of this he could name 
a French brand, which, by the superiority of its 
preparation, and the larger size of the boxes, had 
succeeded in getting more than half the orders of his 
district, the importers preferring to pay a higher price 
by twenty francs for the case of 100 quarter-canisters 
than they would for any other brand.’ 

‘So far from our friends at Nantes. With regard 
to the preparation to which they allude, we would 
remark that while theirs and all the best brands use 
the highest quality of oil, and fry the fish before 
placing them in the canisters, the commoner kinds 
are fried and packed in very inferior oil. The sizes 
too of the common and cheap kinds are yearly 
growing smaller. 

“With respect to your inquiry about the consump- 
tion of sardines in England, we cannot give you any 
accurate information, as there are no means of 
arriving at it. We should imagine, however, that 
about one-third of the whole production is annually 
imported into England, a considerable quantity of 
which, consisting mainly of the cheap brands, is re- 
exported to the Australian colonies.* Of ourselves 
we could easily dispose of more than a million 
canisters of Philippe and Canaud’s each year if we 
could obtain them, but we have never yet been able 
to get so many. 

‘“‘ A considerable number of houses are engaged in 
the trade in France, some of whom prepare only 
limited quantities of the fish. We have never heard 
of any being put up in this country.” 


To these reports, from the best authorities, there 
is not much to add, but our readers may be interested 
with the account of the sardine fishery as witnessed on 
the French coast between Morbihan and La Vendée. 

The sardines make their appearance off the 
southern coasts of the Armorican peninsula early in 
the spring, and succeed each other in countless shoals 
throughout the summer months. These shoals are 
nine or ten yards in width, and of variable, often- 





* An American consul, lately stationed at Nantes, informs us that the 
value of sardines exported to the United States from that town yearly 
may be estimated at about £13,240, or about one-half of the total value 
of its exports to America. Amongst other houses that of J. Pencau 
may be mentioned as extensively engaged in this trade. 
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times considerable, length. Early in the season the 
fish are small, and keep at a distance of a couple of 
miles from the shore. This, however, is not in- 
variably the case, as the fishery is sometimes carried 
on successfully in the small bays and roadsteads. 
Towards the end of summer the fish, which by this 
time have attained their full growth, and are now 
accompanied by shoals of smaller fry, are more wary, 
and keep farther out, at a distance of several leagues 
westward of Belle Isle, Like herrings, they are 
affected in apparently the most capricious manner by 
atmospheric changes. In squally weather, the shoals 
frequently disappear for several days together. 

The fishery presents many points of resemblance 
to that of the herring. The nets are of the same 
description, though of smaller mesh, and are used in 
the same manner. On the approach of a shoal the 
boats, each of which carries five men and a boy, make 
for the head, the nets are got out (floating perpen- 
dicularly) and a lot of bait is thrown overboard, in 
the headlong pursuit of which the fish entangle 
themselves inextricably in the meshes. So eager 
are they in their efforts, and so densely and helplessly 
wedged does the mass become, that the nets can be 
hauled in and fresh ones substituted without dis- 
turbing the shoal. 

The costliness of the bait is a sore tax upon the 
limited resources of the fishers. It is composed of 
the milts and roes of ling-fish, and is usually ob- 
tained from Norway, in barrels holding 130 kilos 
(about 23 ewt.) each. The price per barrel varies 
much, In 1867 it was as high as 110 francs, but 
50 francs per barrel is assumed to be the average. 
About 2,000,000 francs’ (£80,000) worth of this com- 
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modity is annually imported in France. 
barrels, or 850 francs’ worth, is considered the average 
consumption per boat per annum. The fry of other 
fish, as of the mackerel, might no doubt be substituted 
for it, but it is asserted that no saving would accrue 


thereby. A species of small shrimp known locally 
as the “‘ gueldre”’ is, however, frequently mixed with 
the bait. The fishermen assert that the sardines will 
not touch these shrimps, and that the only advantage 
derived from thus using them is that they disturb the 
water. They are collected by women known as 
‘* chevrettieres”” (chevretto, a shrimp) who seek them 
in the neighbouring salt-marshes, and in the small 
channels formed cong the coast at high tide. In 
some places these women receive a certain fixed 
price for the ‘‘ gueldres,” at others, as at Turballe, 
they have a certain percentage on the “take,” paid 
in kind. 

The profits of the fishery to the fishers are ex- 
tremely small. The capital employed is likewise small. 
A recent writer in the ‘‘ Revue des deux Mondes”’ 
estimates that each boat, with its nets and stores 
complete, represents a sum of about 650 to 700 francs 
(£30), and that the returns from the seven months’ 
fishing in each year average 300 francs (£12) per 
man, to which if we add 80 francs per man for the 
winter fishing, which at present is very badly 
managed, we have about £15 for the maintenance of 
a fisher’s family during the year. 

The sardines are sold by the “‘ thousand”’ of 1,260 
fish. The reckoning is made by sixes, with surpris- 
ing rapidity. Forty fish out of every thousand are 
claimed by each boatman, which, with as many flasks 
of wine as their united finances or credit can procure, 
form the evening repast of the boat’s crew, when the 
jabours of the day are over, at which the whole of 
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the day’s earnings are too often squandered, for 
it must be admitted that temperance can hardly be 
counted amongst the virtues of these “ toilers of the 
deep.” 

The price of the fish varies much : sometimes it is 
as low as 2fr. 50c. per thousand, at others it rises to 
25 or 30 francs. 

The ‘‘confisertes,’”’ or establishments for curing and 
preserving sardines, which have been established of 
late years in the neighbourhood of the coast, will of 
course only buy when prices are low. About forty 
of these establishments now exist. One at Turballe 
cured over forty millions of fish in the year 1866 alone, 


but the trade has somewhat declined within the last 
‘year or two. 


The process of preserving is as follows :—The fish 
are carefully washed and scraped so as to free them 
thoroughly from sand and other impurities. They 
are then lightly sprinkled with fine salt.* They are 
next handed over to women who remove the heads 
and gills, and wash them afresh, after which they 
are laid to dry upon frames formed of wire, or of 
willow-withes. Lf the weather be unfavourable, this 
drying process takes place under suitable cover. 
They are then thrown into cauldrons of boiling oil, 
in which they remain several hours, whence they 
are transferred to the boxes after another drying. 
The boxes are ranged on tables prepared for the pur- 
pose, and the fish having first been covered with boil- 
ing oil, have the lids fitted tothem. They are then 
exposed toa jet of hot steam for a certain period, 
after which they are examined, and those considered 
unsound are rejected. Boxes which are not curved 
on both sides when removed from the boiler are bad ; 
this, however, does not apply to those which remain 
convex after cooling. Much of the success of the 
operation of preserving depends upon the quality of 
the oil, much, too, upon boiling it for a sufficient 
time, but not over long. 

The demand for a low-priced article, without due 
regard to other considerations, has led to practices 
which have seriously prejudiced the credit of many 
of these establishments, and caused much injury 
indirectly to the fishery itself. The latter has 
suffered also from the extension of railways of late 
years, which have facilitated the transport of other 
kinds of provisions, and thus reduced the local 
consumption; while the railway companies them- 
selves, for some unknown reason, have refused to 
offer any assistance in the shape of suitable con- 
veyances for the transport of fresh fish from the coast 
to the interior. The fishery, like the salt trade, 
another staple industry of the west coast, is con- 
sequently in a very depressed state. 

One word in conclusion must be said of the fisher- 
folk themselyes. They are a vigorous race, tall of 
stature, with strongly-knitted, well-developed frames, 
despite of hard toil and scanty fare. The women 
are noted for the freshness of their complexions. 
They are simple and honest, and both men and 
women alike are remarkable for the strict observance 
of their religious duties and their marked regard 
for the Sabbath-day. Many curious customs—some 
of them unquestionably relics of Pagan times—con- 
tinued amongst them until quite recently. Now, how- 
ever, as elsewhere, these peculiarities are fast dis- 
appearing, if they have not quite vanished. 

it will be observed that this account differs in 


* This salt crystallises upon the surface of the “‘salines : ” it iscollected 
separately as a perquisite of the women employed in the salt works, 
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some minor details from that furnished by Messrs. 
Philippe, of Nantes, as may be expected from local 
usages on various points of the coast. We trust, 
however, that we have provided, both for commercial 
and economical purposes, a satisfactory statement 
about a branch of industry of which not much is 
known in England. 


ESSAYS ON TEXTS. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 
CHARITY. 


‘“* Above all things have fervent charity among yourselves : for charity 

shall cover the multitude of sins.”—1 PETER iv. 8. 
Or course all readers are aware that charity here 
means love. It ought to have been translated love. 
It is not the same as money-giving, for though it is 
difficult to love without giving, it is possible to give 
without love. The text might well be rendered thus: 
‘‘ Above all things have fervent love amongst your- 
selves, for love shall cover the multitude of sins.” 
Alford, in his Greek Testament, gives as the most 
literal: ‘‘ Above all things having your love towards 
one another intense.” 

Above all things. St. Paul tells us that of the three 
things—faith, hope, and charity—which remain, 
which hold in the most perfect fulfilment of the 
kingdom of God, the greatest is charity, or love. 
This is above all things. Without this, plenty is 
poisoned, health saddened, help humiliating, mar- 
riage miserable, the family disunited, worship heart- 
less, and the most exact unity of creed unaccompanied 
by the communion of saints. In the church and in 
the household without love all goes jarring. _ Honest 
learning is changed into dishonest controversy, and 
the pleasure of home into the bitterness of forced 
companionship. Love is like the oil which makes the 
whole machine work sweetly. It may be perfect in 
each of its parts, of good workmanship and good 
material, but without oil it either sticks fast or heats, 
or wears. itself away. Apply this in what concerns 
us all, in those ceaseless, constant interchanges of 
speech and act which make up our daily life. You 
may be, so to speak, good material. You may be 
honest, true, brave, pure, industrious ; and you may 
think that this ought to ensure respect and satisfac- 
tion. But it does not. There are households where 
each member, taken by himself or herself, has many 
virtues ; but the household is more or less constantly 
sore and discontented. Though conscious of high 
motives and thorough work, now this member, now 
that is put out and uncomfortable. The tone of its 
morality is high. Perhaps family prayers, private 
devotion, and public worship are scrupulously ob- 
served. No bad language passes; no untruth is 
told ; no household duty is neglected ; no impurity or 
intemperance tolerated. All is clean, correct, and 
refined. But it works ill, with heat and jarring. It 
wants the oil of love, without which the best inten- 
tions or the most strenuous propriety goes amiss. 
Now, though your experience may not furnish so 
complete a picture, there are few of us who cannot 
feel the truth of what I say in some respect. How 
then shall these social bitternesses be corrected ? 

In the first place, if we admit that they may be 
corrected by love, expect them to be corrected not by 
others loving you, but by your showing love to others. 
The apostle gives a general command, ‘‘ Have fervent 
charity among yourselves;”’ but if we want it we 
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must show it. Thereisno other way. ‘Give and it 
shall be given unto you: good measure, pressed 
down and shaken together, and running over, shall 
men give into your bosom.” 

It is a great rule, with only some passionate 
emotional exceptions, that to be loved we must love. 
If the character of a household in which we live is 
anywise unlovely, the first and last rule is to lay the 
blame only on self. Then we take sure ground, the 
sole ground on which to act. There is no escape 
from, no qualification of, no exception to be admitted 
to this law. Let those you live with be most un- 
reasonable, peevish, jealous, ill-humoured, anything 
you please to call it which is provoking and disagree- 
able; if you want to bring love into that household 
do not ask for it, do not expect it, but show it. 

This sounds hard, but it is inevitable, and we may 
as well accept it. There is nothing else to be done. 
Determine to be good-humoured. Bear and forbear. 
Bite down the most reasonable and just protest. 
Swallow the most natural feeling of resentment, 
though itchoke you. You may think I am advising 
an angelic impossibility. With men it is impossible, 
but not with God, for with God all things are pos- 
sible. The thing has been done, and may be done 
again. At least, since the higher you aim the 
further you shoot, we must aim at nothing short of 
that which I have said. That aim will do wonders. 

It may be replied, How can I love disagreeable 
people? Itis hard to put up with them, impossible 
to like them. Well, put up with them as good- 
humouredly as you can; and there is no saying how 
good-humoured a man may be till he tries. Aman 
who tries is sure to meet with some success in this 
matter, and will find the next stage easier when he 
has taken the first step. Possibly, though we must 
not rest on this, his determined good-humour may 
thaw much virtue that was frozen up in them. 

Then charity or love is like a lighted match among 
sticks. It not only burns in itself, but it ignites 
them. It is catching. A man might despair of. 
making a pot boil with one match; but how if the 
other material around him catches fire? One mem- 
ber of a household, determined to bear and forbear, 
will go far to impregnate others and at last warra 
the most hopeless looking vessel of cold water. But 
do not let aman be disheartened. Do not let him think 
too much of what he wants to see done; but look at 
what he has to do: to show love, to force himself 
to show it, if you will, not with spasmodic and affected 
caresses, but quiet constant purpose; not flaring his 
new loving resolutions in the face of the ill-humoured, 
but missing no chance to show unobtrusive kindness. 
And a chief beauty of this rule is that any one may 
begin to keep it at once. 

It wants no machinery, no expensive tools, no heavy 
outlay, no special preparations. It wants no peculiar 
learning, no great faculty of conversation, no power 
of wit, no beauty of face or form, no money, no 
position, no office. It is within the reach of all, 
as God is within the reach of all. Yes, we 
must address ourselves to, or rest on Him who 
is swift to hear and slow to speak, to whom we 
pray through One who when He was reviled, reviled 
not again, when He suffered He threatened not. This 
is the secret of successful effort to show fervent love 
amongst ourselves. Try by yourself, and fail. Try 
with purpose of getting love in return, and fail. Try 
with the somewhat conceited purpose of improving 
others, and fail again. But try because you are sure 
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it is a godly thing to be loving and kind, and then it 
is not you who work but God that worketh in you. 
Then and then only you are on sure ground. Then 
and then only you will not feel disappointments so 
keenly as to make you give up. Then and then only 
you will have, and necessarily promote, that charity 
which covers the multitude of sins. 

Let us look shortly at this last portion of our text 
—the effect of fervent love. It does not mean that 
a man can buy peace and holiness by liberal giving. 
There is such a liberal giving as breeds mischief, 
and adds to rather than takes from the multitude of 
sins. But while the man of fervent love will be a 
cheerful giver, the effect will be far larger than can 
be measured by his donations to any object which he 
honestly believes to be good. It will include the 
correcting of offences. Do not mistake me—I do 
not mean guilty connivance at wrong—but there are 
many offences which had best be let alone, where no 
good but much harm is caused by a severe exposure 
or even remonstrance. There is no more offensive 
person in creation than the man who is obviously 
setting everybody right. When a man has done 
a wrong thing, do not conceive it is your business at 
once to throw it in his teeth. There is no great 
difficulty in avoiding the imputation of approving 
of it without using it as a taunt, or a foil to your own 
goodness. People who do wrong are much more 
conscious of it than others fancy. Giving sudden 
reproof to a man who has tripped is like blowing 
with bellows on one whose dress has caught fire. 
Charity will cover it. But charity covers in another 
sense than I have used in this mixed metaphor. 
Prompt judgment does not necessarily lead to a 
prompt ending of a fault. Rebuke begets rejoinder, 
and often makes repentance harder than it would 
have been. If any of you be overtaken in a fault, 
you which are spiritual restore such a one in the 
spirit of meekness. It is a poor remedy to knock a 
man down because he has fallen. Help him up. 
Steady him; give him a hand, not a blow. Then, 
again, remember that much mischief is done by pub- 
lishing faults. If you have made a slip, and it comes 
to the knowledge of another who keeps it to him- 
self, and who you feel sure will kindly do so, not 
saving it as a weapon to draw upon you on some 
future occasion, how grateful you feel towards him, 
how much genuine good you feel he does. Of course 
there are cases in which society has been outraged, 
and it is wrong to screen an offender; but there are 
a surprising number of offences that are best treated 
by silence and concealment. Then the offender has 
time and space to feel, and needless scandal is pre- 
vented. Indeed, it is a multitude of sins which charity 
will cover. 

And this holds not only towards others whose 
faults we treat tenderly, but in the loving man him- 
self who sins. When he does sin we feel kindly dis- 

osed towards him. We are less injured by what he 

as, perhaps in some unguarded moment, been led to 
do wrong, than we are by the offence of a bitterly 
severe and an ostentatiously upright person. It is 
hard to avoid a sort of self-justified congratulation 
when a saint falls into the mire. We think, perhaps, 
that it serves him right. It is better f-r us not to 
think that it serves him right. But when we see 
one whom we know to be considerate and kind 
commit a fault, we are honestly vexed for him, and 
this is surely well. This is a divine feeling. His 
sin then does not infect us. 
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One word more about charity or love commending 
us to God himself. This isa large thought. It is 
difficult for us to apprehend and use it aright. Still, 
as love is from God, when he sees it in us he sees 
that which belongs to himself, and which, more than 
anything else, joins us to him. So that, in a sense, 
one effect of love which is commended by the apostle 
is to further our own salvation, or growth in grace, 
and, mysteriously mixed with the life and mind of 
Him who is love, to save us from even the conse- 
quences of evil. 

As we look with kindness on the faults of those 
who love, with tears it may be, but at least with a 
heart full of compassion and tender mercy; so we 
feel that we are doing right, not wrong; so we feel 
it may be in ourselves some echo of that great love 
which seeks to save the world, and best fulfils its 
purpose in that man into whose heart some of itself 


is shed. 





THE SMUGGLERS’ MUSEUM. 


‘‘ Smuaerine’s no account now,” said a man to me one 
day, who in early life had done some trade in a con- 
traband way; ‘‘ smuggling’s noaccount now.” ‘ As 
you have no idea of resuming the smuggling line of 
business, perhaps you would have no objection to tell 
me how you used to manage?” said I. Upon this my 
friend looked at me with supercilious glance, and, 
speaking, gave me to understand that his operations 
were all conducted on the large scale. ‘‘ What you 
want to learn,”’ said he, ‘‘ is common smuggling tricks ; 
you can’t do better than make a visit to the Custom 
House Museum.” Explanations followed. There 
existed at the Custom House, I was told, a certain 
museum, a collection of smuggling devices and 
machinery. 

Acting upou che hint thus conveyed, to the Custom 
House I went, and, presenting a card, announced my 
intention. A civil though lynx-eyed official eyed me 
o’er and o’er, and for some little time spoke inde- 
finitely as to the existence of what I had come to see 
—perhaps he thought I belonged to the smuggler 
community, a thought concerning which it may be 
permitted me to say he was bound to dismiss as soon 
as he had looked me over, and enjoyed some con- 
versation with me. What the tenor of that conversa- 
tion was, no matter ; just as little what the credentials 
I managed to show; enough to state that he and I 
were presently walking together towards the Smug- 
glers’ Museum. 

Arrived there at last, he opened a cabinet, and 
drawing out something, handed it to me for inspec- 
tion. ‘‘ What would you call that?” he said; I 
replied, ‘‘I should call it a broomstick.” ‘You are 
right,” he said, ‘‘ and here are others like it. Now 
I'll tell you something about them. Broomsticks are 
imported in good quantities, you should know, and 
some years ago a parcel of them were brought to the 
Custom House, and for some reason best known to 
the consignees never claimed. They remained on 
our hands and were laid aside as lumber in one of 
our offices. 


Well, it happened that on a certain cold 
morning two of our clerks concluded to amuse them- 
selves with playing at single stick, using two of these 


broomsticks for the purpose. They had not been at 
play long before the end of one of the broomsticks 
flew off, just as you see there, when it was found 
that the stick had been hollowed out so as to make a 
sort of long box, which throughout its whole length 
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was stuffed full of tobacco. For along time past you 
see tobacco had been smuggled in that way until we 
discovered it.” 

‘“‘ What do you make of that?” inquired my guide, 
handing me something that resembled the leathern 
sole of a boot. ‘‘ A boot sole,” I ventured to call it. 
‘After a fashion, so it is,’ said he, ‘‘but not a 
leather boot sole. It is compressed tobacco.’ This 


was a fayourite dodge, he explained, of dock la- 
bourers; one commonly resorted to, though fre- 
quently found out and its perpetrators punished. 
you know,” 


“Can’t look into every pair of shoes, 
rightly observed my guide. 

‘Nice coil of rope that, isn’t it?’ was the ques- 
tion put to me as my feet caught in an ordinary coil 
of black tarred rope, as it seemed. A minute ago I 
should have acquiesced ; a nice coil of rope it would 
have been, but now I had grown suspicious. It 
occurred to me that smelling would enlarge one’s 
knowledge, so I raised it to my nose. Tobacco, un- 
mistakable tobacco. ‘‘ Ay, backy to be sure,” said 
my guide; ‘‘and you can’t think how difficult it is 
not to be deceived by rope like that. It’s all very 
well to be handling and smelling just when there’s 
one coil, but go into the hold of a ship with a lan- 
thorn, see hundreds upon hundreds of rope coils, and 
then you’d find out how hard it is to know ; one can’t 
be handling and smelling every coil one meets with 
on board ship.” 

With this remark he kicked the tobacco rope aside, 
and handed me a hard mass of something that looked 
exactly like oil cake used for feeding oxen. Using 
my nose once more—until this time I had underrated 
the value of my nose—the same tobacco-like smell was 
perceptible. This pretended oil cake was nothing 
else than snuff powerfully compressed; to snuff it 
might be reduced by very obvious treatment. 

The most ingenious device for tobacco smuggling 
had yet to be shown. The guide now drew my atten- 
tion to it. ‘‘ Here,” said he, ‘‘is what you would 
call a birdcage, and a birdcage it is—a pigeon-cage, 
I should give you to understand that pigeons are 
imported in considerable numbers. Now you observe 
this cage is so made, that the birds are in several 
storeys, and that each bird has a space to itself. 
Very well: all under and round about those separate 
spaces, you see what seems to be dead woodwork, 
but, in point of fact, the woodwork is all hollow. 
These hollow parts were filled with tobacco, and 
smuggled year after year; the trick was only dis- 
covered by accident.” 

Amongst other devices, I was shown boxes with 
false bottoms, jackets and waistcoats with loose 
linings; but these things were spoken of dispara- 
gingly by my guide, altogether so failing in clever- 
ness to elicit his admiration or mine. These 
contrivances were represented to have done good 
duty once, for the smuggling not only of tobacco, but 
tea, and, still more, lace. We passed on to the strong 
liquor series, and here the first thing he showed me 
was a machine devised for smuggling brandy up the 
sleeve by dock labourers. Fancy a bamboo tube 
something shorter than the distance between a man’s 
elbow and his hand, attached at one extremity to a 
leather tube, and the reader will acquire a general 
notion of this ingenious instrument. Dipping the 
free extremity of the cane tube into liquor, as 
through a bung-hole, it of course would fill, all the 
air it originally contained being expelled through 
the leather tube attachment. Compressing this 
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leather it follows that the bamboo might be with- 
drawn, its liquor contents not escaping, which done, 
the operator, if expert, could bend the bamboo tube 
on its leather attachment, after the manner of a hinge, 
and smuggle it up his sleeve. Scarcely had I finished 
admiring this ingenious machine, than my guide 
called attention to another, which left it far in the 
shade. ‘‘ What is this,” said he, holding up what 
seemed to me a feminine garment. ‘That bears 
some small resemblance to a lady’s petticoat, so far 
as I understand these matters,” was my reply. 
“Truly,” said he,‘ a petticoat it is ; and now, before 
we go further, let me tell you something. Many 
years ago, long before I thought I should have any- 
thing to do with the customs, being at Dover one day, 
I watched the people, as they stepped ashore, from 
the Calais steamboat. Amongst them was a lady, 
very well dressed, and, for a lady, with very little 
luggage. She had nothing but a carpet-bag, which 
was examined, and nothing improper was found in it. 
She seemed to be in a great hurry to get away, 1 
noticed that. I faney she waddled about somewhat ; 
but sometimes women, and men too, do waddle about 
when they have just stepped ashore from a steamboat, 
Well, happening to follow this lady, I began to smell 
a strong brandy trail—there was no mistake about it. 
Somebody else smelled it too: an officer’s hand was 
presently on her shoulder, she was taken away and 
searched by a female, and she was found to have one 
of those petticoats. There, look at it,” said he, 
handing me over the iniquitous garment. I did look 
at it: more, I studied that petticoat. Up and down, 
from a little below the waist to the nether hem, large 
sausage skins had been sewn, need I say with what 
intention? He next pointed to an iron kettle— 
a tar or pitch kettle, such an instrument as one may 
see by the score in any dock, or on board almost any 
ship undergoing repair. There it was, to be sure, as 
honest a looking kettle as ever held pitch; and pitch- 
smeared it was too, inside and out. Whilst my two 
eyes were bent on this kettle, informant had opened 
a pocket-knife, and with its blade was scraping away 
from the edge of the vessel some pitch that had 
smeared over. He denuded a hole. ‘‘ Look there,” 
said he, ‘‘ that hole leads to a hollow, that kettle is 
hollow ; its bottom and sides are double. The mid 
space will hold a good deal of liquor, as you can well 
imagine ; and when the hole is stopped with pitch 
nothing can come out. The kettle dodge was for 
many years a great success,” said he. 

He concluded by showing me a contrivance for- 
merly much employed for the smuggling of foreign 
watches. That branch of smuggling has ceased now, 
since the repeal of the duty on watches. It was a 
book, the leaves of which, some few excepted at the 
beginning and the end, were glued together into a solid 
mass, like an artist’s drawing pad. Fancy this solid 
portion punched full of round holes, each big enough 
to hold a watch; then fancy a loose leaf or two 
pasted down, and you will have a complete idea of 
this most ingenious contrivance. What more natural 
than that a lady or gentleman should be fond of 
reading; and how very rude of anybody would it be 
to take away a book for examination. So much then 
for the Custom House Museum, from the description 
of which I do not think any man or woman inclined 
to smuggling will have derived any encouragement. 
The Custom House people are evidently wide awake. 
He or she who would circumvent them now must get 
up very early in the morning. 
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Purietics. 


CANADIAN EmigRation.—Miss Maria S. Rye thus reports on 
Ganada as a field for domestie servants, and for agricultural 
labourers. ‘‘I find 100 women at atime quite as many as a 
matron and I can manage on board ship, but once in Canada, 
I could as easily place 500 as 100 women—that is, if they were 
all good sensible women, having a tolerable stock of common 
sense, and not on the look out for impossibilities. I have seen 
several of my old girls, and heard of more, and the accounts on 
the whole are exceedingly encouraging. A few unreasonable 
mistresses are complaining that the girls are not of a class that 
can command from £18 to £25 a year in England, and a small 

ercentage of the girls is surprised that Canada is not paradise ; 
Put the non-contents both of mistresses and maids are a very 
small minority, and are chiefly persons whom nothing short of 
absolute perfection could satisfy. We could, I am 
sure, take 24,000 men and women in this country in one season, 
and if they were the right sort of people they would all be 
employed within one month of Janding, and so absorbed into 
the country that no one would know they were here. If fairies 
were—I would make the President of the Poor Law Board 
Governor of Canada ; Whitehall should remove into the west at 
once, and by these means we should soon erase the foul blot of 
pavperism from the fair escutcheon of England.” The Clerken- 
well Emigration Club, superintended by the Rey. A. 8. Herring, 
during last season assisted upwards of 650 poor but deservin 
people to emigrate to Canada. Reports have been receive 
from many of them, affirming that any industrious, persevering, 
and sober person ean easily obtain employment. 

Miss NIGHTINGALE ON THE ReFormaToryY Syst#M.—Miss 
Nightingale points out, in a recently published paper, what she 
considers the errors of the reformatory system. ‘‘ A forger, for 
instance,” she says, ‘‘is sentenced to five years’ penal servitude 
—that is, provision and lodging in prison. What has that to 
do with his crime? But if you sentence him to repay, say 
twice the amount he had stolen, his sustenance to be repaid 
meanwhile to the state out of his earnings, and let him go 
whenever he had done so, that would be something like a 
reformatory. But,” she adds, ‘‘ hitherto the object of our laws 
in to have been to teach that it is dearer to work than to 
steal,” 

Tue Cross.—The crucifixion has never been painted. No 
artist, however sincere, has had either the daring or the power 
to set it before us as it was. The pencil and the brush fail to 
represent the details of such a death. They are too coarse and 
horrible to find expression in a mere picture. True, every stage 
in the agony of Jesus has been made, again and again, the 
subject of representation ; but all have left us with a feeling 
that there must have been much more behind which no artist 
conld set down. We are familiar with the various “render- 
ings” of the trial in the judgment-hall, the scourging, the act 
of crucifixion, and the figure of Jesus on the cross. But in 
every one that I ever saw there is a special halo of solemnity 
shed around the scene. There is a redeeming air of sad poctry 
about it, which is heightened by the patience of that Divine 
face and the wondering misery of the white-haired mother and 
the weeping Magdalene. We can find no true picture of the 
crucifixion. But this we can do: we can steadfastly resist that 
conception of it which dims our sense of its terrible truth ; we 
can refuse to let it stand apart from the world of rudeness and 
suffering in one of sentiment and religious romance. If not, we 
miss that quick sense of the Lord’s sympathy with men which 
sanctified the tribulation of the first disciples, and may conse- 
crate our own, however coarse and hard it may be. In these 
days the cross is an ornament. It is now jewelled, gilt, pretty. 
It tinkles among the trinkets of the mincing girl, who hangs it 
round her neck before the glass. It is worn by the painted 
harlot as well as by the simple nun. We forget its rudeness, its 
buining, blushing shame.—From the ‘‘ Perfect Man,” by the 
Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 

_ VacctnaTion.—Dr. Blanc (the Abyssinian prisoner) has 
introduced into this country the practice of vaccinating directly 
from the heifer, a practice that has been much pursued on the 
Continent, and for which the advantage is claimed that it pre- 
cludes all possibility of the conveyance of any constitutional 
disease, over and above the cowpox, to the infant that is vacci- 
nated. Dr. Blanc recounted his experience and expressed the 
advantages of animal vaccination in the five following proposi- 
tions :—‘‘1, The healthy heifer, inoculated with pure sponta- 
neous cowpox, supplies a vaccine lymph free from all morbid 
principles. Although the dangers of humanised lymph are 





much exaggerated, still we must admit that under certain 
circumstances the transmission of other diseases from child to 
child is possible—nay, that the actual occurrence of such trans- 
mission is an acknowledged fact. 2, Spontaneous cowpox 
transmitted through the bovine race is more active, more tasting 
in its effects, and more likely than humanised lymph to afford 
ponst immunity from smallpox. In other words, the present 

umanised lymph is degenerated—a fact placed beyond doubt 
by revaccination as practised in the Prussian army, by the 
gradually increasing re-susceptibility of the vaccinated, and the 
gradually increasing fatality of smallpox among them. 3, 
Spontaneous cowpox, by being transmitted only through the 
bovine race, retatns all its essential qualities, Cowpox is a 
disease of the bovine race, the same as smallpox is a disease of 
the human race ; transmitted on the soil natural to them they 
both retain their special characters. 4, Vaccination direct from 
the heifer offers all the characteristics of the cowpox vesicle, 
as described by Jenner and others, with such modifications 
only as are due to the passage of lymph through young 
and healthy animals. 5, By animal vaccination we have always 
on hand an unlimited supply of good vaccine lymph. With 
one heifer 500 persons can be vaccinated ; with one heifer ten 
heifers can be inoculated ; and, as it only requires five days for 
the vesicles to be ready for use, by animal vaccination, at six 
days’ notice, 5,000 persons can be vaccinated.” 

NATIONALITY AND ALIEN Laws.—By an improved system 
of law, aliens would be placed on the footing which a generous 
country should dictate; the ineonvenience of a doubie 
nationality would be prevented ; every one would know where 
his allegiance was due, without being exposed to the danger of 
having conflicting claims made on it, and if in need of protec- 
tion would know where to look for it; governments would not 
be troubled by claims for protection involving doubtful and 
embarrassing questions of natiqnality ; every one would be at 
liberty to act on the maxim, ubi bene, ibi patria, and to seek 
fortune and happiness where he thought he was most likely to 
find it; and governments might receive eligible citizens into 
the community without the fear of troublesome disputes or colli- 
sion with other powers.—Sir Alexander Cockburn, 

Sratistics oF INSANITY IN ENGLAND.—The number of per- 
sons of unsound mind in England and Wales who came under 
the official cognizance of the Commissioners in Lunacy was 
63,177 on the Ist of January, 1869, exclusive of 225 persons 
found lunatic by inquisition, and residing with those who have 
been appointed committees of their persons ; 6,224 were private 
patients, and 46,953 were paupers. This return shows an in- 
crease of 2,177 as compared with the ist of January, 1868; an 
increase of 122 in the private patients, of 2,020 in the paupers, 
and of 35 in the criminal lunatics in Broadmoor Asylum. On 
the 1st of January, 1859, the total number was only 36,762. 
The increase in the ten years has been 16,415—viz., 15,114 in 
the paupers, 840 in the private patients, and 461 at Broadmoor. 
The proportion of recorded lunatics to the population would 
thus seem to have risen from 1 in 536 on the 1st of January, 
1859, to 1 in 411 on the Ist of January, 1869, an increase of 
45 per cent., while the population is estimated to have inereased 
rather more than 11 per cent. ; 67 per cent. of the increase is 
attributable to additional pauper patients in county and borough 
asylums. The number of such patients appears to have in- 
creased 70 per cent., of lunatics in workhouses 40 per cent., 
and of outdoor pauper lunatics 21 per cent. The increase of 
private patients during the same period appears to have been 
altogether 17 per cent. It must be remembered that all this 
time cases formerly left unnoticed were being detected, regis- 
tered, and brought under treatment, and the longevity of the 
entire body of the inmates of asylums increased by improved 
sanitary and other regulations. The distribution of the insane 
in England on the Ist of January, 1869, was as follows :—In 
county and borough asylums, 26,867 ; in registered hospitals 
and licensed houses, 7,148 ; in naval and military hospitals, 
209; in the criminal asylum, 461; private single patients, 
324 ; in workhouses, 11,181 ; outdoor paupers, 6,987. Of every 
100 pauper lunatics, about 61 were in asylums, hospitals, and 
licensed houses ; 24 were in workhouses, and 15 with their rela- 
tives or others. 

County Court Casrs.—34,000 plaints were entered in the 
year 1868 in excess of the number entered in 1867. The County 
Court jurisdiction seems, indeed, the judicial serpent destined 
to swallow up all the rest. The mind can scarcely grasp the 
idea of a list of processes amounting in a single year to 975,373, 
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and swelling continually ; but there is no need for the present 
to be alarmed at the apparent tendency of these Courts to 
monopolise litigation about trifling amounts. Their exposition 
of law may not be very scientific ; but the statistics as to the 
proportion of real to unsubstantial defences set up before them 
show that theirs is a sort of business in which despatch is the 
main requisite. The report reveals that in more than ninety- 
six per cent. of the plaints judgmei, was given for the plaintiff. 
If it is remembered that but for thi rough-and-ready procedure 
these myriads of plaintiffs must have had to choose between 
acquiescing in a wrong and engaging in the ruinous mazes of 
special pleading, the increasing resort to the County Courts, and 
the restriction of the work of the Superior Courts to questions 
involving large amounts or great principles, may be hailed as a 
sign of growing common sense in the community.—Daily 
jews. 

County Courts rrom A Crepiror’s Point or Virw.—A 
debtor now-a-days is no longer subjected to a barbarous im- 
prisonment, he is not even placed on an equal footing with his 
plaintiff; but he is shielded and protected in a way which 
enables him, especially if he is a rogue, to defy his creditors for 
such small debts as can only be sued for in a County Court. 
By the law of the County Court a plaintiff cannot take out a 
summons against a debtor as long as the debtor can conceal from 
the creditor where he resides. A creditor may meet a debtor 
many times every day, may know exactly when and where to 
find the debtor, but unless the creditor can satisfy the Court as 
to where the debtor actually resides, he has no means of recover- 
ing his debt in the County Court. Again, when the summons 
has been obtained, a most unnecessary delay of six weeks is 
allowed to occur before it is made returnable. A plaintiff is 
bound to summon the defendant to the Court within whose 
jurisdiction the latter resides ; this is surely a most cruel in- 
justice to the creditor. If the creditor succeeds in obtaining 
judgment, he will, before doing so, be compelled to payin Court 
fees fifteen per cent. of the amount he seeks to recover, and per- 
haps there is no part of the action of the Court that is so 
lamentably defective as that which follows an order to pay that 
has not been attended to. A judgment summons has to be 
applied for and paid for with another fee; if the defendant is 
careful of his own interests he has only to remove to another 
jurisdiction to completely checkmate the unfortunate plaintiff. 


Without, however, troubling you further, I may say that I 
believe a Parliamentary inquiry would reveal much suffering 
and injury entailed upon tradesmen and the working classes in 


general by these Courts.—City Press. 


Cowrer’s PuBLISHER.—Johnson, the bookseller, made at 
least £10,000 by Cowper’s poems. The circumstances show the 
hazard of bookselling speculations. Cowper’s first volume of 
poems was published by Johnson, and fell dead from the press. 
Author and publisher were to incur equal loss. Cowper begged 
Johnson to forgive him his debt, and this was done. In return, 
Cowper sent Johnson his ‘‘ Task,” saying, ‘‘ You behaved gene- 
rously to me on a former occasion ; if you think it-safe to pub- 
lish this new work, I make you a present of it.” Johnson pub- 
lished it. It became popular. The former volume was then 
sold with it. When Cowper’s friends proposed his translating 
‘*Homer,” Johnson said, ‘‘1 owe Cowper much for his last 
book, and will therefore assist in the publication of ‘Homer’ 
without any compensation. The work shall be published by 
subscription. I will take all the trouble and risk, and Cowper 
shall have all the profit.” Johnson soon had occasion to in- 
form the poet that a thousand pounds were at his disposal.— 
Crabb Robinson's Diary. 


Lorp Drrsy.—He was a splendid specimen of an English- 
man, and whether he was engaged in furious debate with dema- 
gogues, or in lowly conversation on religion with little children, 
or in parley with jockeys, while training Toxophilite, or render- 
ing ‘‘ Homer” into English verse, or in stately Latin discourse 
as the Chancellor of his University, or in joyous talk in a draw- 
ing-room among ladies whom he delighted to chaff, or in caring 
for the needs of Lancashire operatives, there was a force and a 
fire about him that acted like a spell. Of all his public acts 
none did him more honour and none made a deeper impression 
on the minds of his countrymen than that to which we have just 
alluded—his conduct on the occasion of the cotton famine in 
Lancashire. No man in the kingdom sympathised more truly 
than he with the distress of the poor Lancashire spinners, and, 
perhaps, no man did so much as he for their relief. It was not 
simply that he gave them a — donation ; he worked hard 
for them in the committee which was established in their aid ; 
he was, indeed, the life and soul of the committee, and for 
months at that bitter time he went about doing good by precept 
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and exumple, so that myriads in Lancashire now bless his name. 
He will long live in memory as one of the most remarkable, and 
indeed irresistible, men of our time—a man privately beloved 
and publicly admired, who showed extraordinary cleverness in 
many ways ; was the test orator of his day, and was the 
most brilliant, though not the most successful, parliamentary 
leader of the last half century.—Times, 


Fox-HUNTING DESCRIBED BY A New ZEALANDER.—A New 
Zealand chief, named Hoani Wisemu Hipango, came to England, 
and in order that he might see everything worth seeing, was 
taken down into Sussex, to the house of a relative of mine, who 
kept foxhounds, and was present ata hunt. I heard him de- 
scribe this hunt to a crowd of wondering Maories in his own 
country. He told with great admiration of the number of 
strong, burly fox-hunters who came to the meet, of the beautiful 
and powerful horses they rode, of the speed, strength, and 
powerful teeth and jaws of the numerous hounds that composed 
the pack, and then went on to say, that after witnessing this 
vast preparation, he watched with breathless interest for the 
appearance of the animal to be hunted from the wood into which 
the hounds were put, expecting to see something at least as 
large as an elephant burst forth, when, to his amazement and 
disappointment, a miserable little fox stole away, the size and 
appearance of which he accurately described. A feeling of 
astonishment took possession of all who heard him recount this 
adventure. It seemed to them incredible that a great and wise 
people could be so silly and cruel as to waste such preparation 
merely to put to a lingering and miserable death a little animal, 
which they could have easily got rid of in some inexpensive 
way.—Correspondent of Daily News. 


Pistrucct THE ENcRAVER.—The Coronation medal of 
George Iv afforded an example worth relating of ingenuity and 
skill in expedients in the art of coining. When the gold proof- 
piece was shown to his Majesty he approved of the obverse, 
which is immensely flattering, though not soimuch as he wished, 
as nothing satisfied him except. Lawrence’s juvenile-looking 
portrait; but he immediately remarked that on the reverse 
proof he was not properly placed, being on a level with the 
allegorical figures of England, Scotland, and Ireland. This the 
master of the mint in despair reported to Pistrucci. What 
was to be done? There was not time to engrave a new die. 
After a moment’s consideration he said, ‘‘1 shall elevate his 
Majesty.” He then cut the die perpendicularly in two, just at 
his Majesty’s foot, slid one piece alittle above the other, so as 
to raise that part of the platform under the throne above the 
other part, and continued the under line of the platform to 
make it even, as seen in the reverse of the published Coronation 
medal.—Dr. Billing’s Gems and Coins. 


LirFk INSURANCE FOR MinisTers.—A greyheaded clergyman 
remarked in our presence the other day that he had not at any 
time been in a position to insure his life. His case, unfor- 
tunately, is by no means exceptional. There are many hard- 
working curates, and not a few incumbents, whose families 
remain without any provision ; while there are ministers of all 
denominations who can provide but very insufficiently for 
the contingencies of death. As a consequence, nothing is more 
common than to receive applications for help, on the ground 
that a clergyman’s widow or a clergyman’s daughter has been 
left in needy circumstances ; and it often happens in such cases 
that the utmost efforts of friends can secure but a scanty sub- 
sistence. Why should not each congregation undertake to 
insure its minister’s life, for a less or a greater sum? Even a 
hundred pounds so secured would be a relief to some anxieties. 
If such a practice were general, no great difficulty would be 
occasioned by removals; and it would be easy, in those many 
instances where an appointment is recognised as permanent. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Conference expects all its ministers to 
subscribe to an ‘‘ annuitant fund,” by which some provision is 
made for widows, as well as for old age; and this is supple- 
mented by an ‘‘auxiliary fund,” voluntarily sustained by the 
people. This system of mutual assurance cannot be applied 
where congregations act separately ; though some attempts have 
been made by other denominations to establish similar funds. 
The Free Church of Scotland has also its provision. But where 
there is no central fund, it is frequently a hard matter for the 
agg clergyman or minister to pay for an adequate insurance. 
n such cases, there could be no better New Year’s gift, or 
testimonial, to the family than a policy from some good office. — 
The sum required for the annual premium would be a trifle from 
the congregational fund, or from the united subscription of a 
few friends, though beyond the reach of the minister to take 
from his scanty income. What troubles and anxieties might be 
saved by so small a gift of thoughtful generosity ! 





